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INTRODUCTION 


f  A  ND  shall  Trelawny  die?’ — of  the  many 
/“A  readers  to  whom  the  line  is  familiar, 
there  are  probably  but  few  who  know 
anything  of  its  author  or  the  rest  of  his  work. 
Not,  indeed,  that  its  author  was  exactly  its 
author;  he  happened,  as  poets  will,  upon  an 
admirable  burden,  stole  it,  and  immortalized  it 
in  a  perfect  setting. 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker  was  very  much,  as  our 
old  writers  would  have  said,  a  ‘Character’.  Born 
some  generations  deep  of  ecclesiastical  stock,  he 
himself  took  orders  on  leaving  Oxford,  and  in 
1834,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  became  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow  in  north  Cornwall,  a  charge  that  he 
retained  until  his  death  more  than  forty  years  later. 
At  Oxford  he  won  the  Newdigate  prize  with  a  poem 
on  Pompeii,  but  left  without  other  academic 
distinction,  taking,  it  seems,  a  pass  degree.  His 
life  thereafter  was  spent  far  away  from  centres 
of  polite,  or  indeed  any,  learning,  and  on  that 
sublime  but  terrible  coast  of  which  an  inhabitant 
said  that  only  twice  in  sixteen  years  had  the  sea 
been  calm  enough  to  reflect  a  passing  sail,  he 
moved  in  something  of  prophetic  isolation,  a 
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devoted  parish  priest,  very  jealously  the  father 
of  his  flock,  a  figure  unusual  enough,  but  too 
unconcerned  for  attitudes,  and  a  poet  of 
uncertain  but  sometimes  rare  genius. 

He  thought  ordinary  clerical  clothes  dull,  and 
he  found  them  unsuitable  for  ministrations 
among  the  stormy  rocks  of  his  parish.  So  he 
wore  a  claret-coloured  cassock  coat  over  a  blue 
sailor’s  jersey,  fishing  boots  above  the  knee,  and 
a  plum-coloured  or  pink  beaver  hat.  When  he 
wore  gloves,  as  he  commonly  did  both  in  and  out 
of  church,  they  were  of  crimson.  For  an  over¬ 
coat  he  used  a  large  yellow  blanket,  a  hole  cut  in 
the  centre  to  go  over  his  head.  On  his  jersey  was 
a  little  red  woven  cross,  symbol  of  one  of  the 
sacred  wounds,  and  always  tied  by  a  string  to  a 
buttonhole  of  his  coat  he  carried  a  pencil.  Thus 
equipped  he  walked  or  rode  about  his  missions, 
usually  accompanied  by  a  black  Berkshire  pig, 
‘well  cared  for,  washed,  and  curry-combed’. 
Inquisitive  comment  on  his  apparel  was  met  with 
a  solemn  assurance  that  it  perpetuated  the  habit 
of  the  primitive  Cornish  church,  or  that  his  coat 
was  that  of  ‘an  Armenian  archimandrite’. 

The  Morwenstow  country  is  likely  to  retain  its 
untamable  character  in  spite  of  all  change,  but 
in  Hawker’s  prime,  the  days  of  rudimentary  roads 
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and  transit,  it  was  not  only  wild  but  almost 
inaccessible.  Here  the  stubborn  but  sensitive 
spirit  found  his  call  a  lonely  one.  and  the  society 
in  which  he  ministered  was  no  less  difficult  than 
the  natural  features  of  his  rounds.  Hawker  was 
a  high  churchman,  and  his  general  disposition  of 
good-will  did  not  allay  the  suspicion  and  mistrust 
of  a  population  largely  Wesleyan  and  Bryanite. 
He  was  openly  impatient  of  dissent  however 
generous  he  might  be  to  dissenters,  and  his 
humour  probably  did  not  go  very  well  when,  on 
it  being  supposed  by  the  minister  of  another 
denomination  that  he  would  not  be  willing  to 
bury  one  of  his  dissenting  parishioners,  he  replied 
that  on  the  contrary  he  should  be  delighted  to 
bury  them  all.  And  his  lay  relations  with  the 
Morwenstow  inhabitants  were  even  more  troubled. 
He  was  loved  by  the  labourers  and  the  poor,  as 
well  he  might  be,  but  the  landowners  and  em¬ 
ployers  showed  active  resentment  against  this 
queer  fellow  who  was  always  menacing  their 
privileges.  These  were  days  when  farm-labourers 
thereabouts  were  paid  sixteen  shillings  a  fort¬ 
night,  fourteen  shillings  of  which  was  paid  not  in 
cash  but  in  measures  of  corn,  and  of  the  balance 
a  shilling  a  week  was  taken  for  rent.  Hawker 
asked  how  his  people  were  to  buy  clothing,  and 
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fuel,  and  boots,  and  food  other  than  corn,  on 
nothing  a  week,  and  for  half  a  lifetime  he  stormed 
and  begged  his  way  through  continual  crises  of 
poverty  among  his  flock,  while  privilege  crossed 
him  in  every  way  it  could,  as  may  be  supposed. 
‘Fifteen  years  I  have  been  vicar  of  this  altar;  and 
all  that  while  no  lay  person,  landlord,  tenant 
[employing  tenant  he  means],  parishioner  or 
steward,  has  ever  proffered  me  even  one  kind 
word,  much  less  aid  or  coin.  Nay,  I  found  them 
all  bristling  with  dislike.  All  the  great  men  have 
been  hostile  to  me  in  word  or  deed.’ 

But  his  reward  in  gratitude  from  the  poor 
themselves  never  failed.  ‘They  are  crushed 
down,  my  poor  people,  ground  down  with  poverty, 
with  a  wretched  wage,  the  hateful  truck  system 
[payment  in  corn],  till  they  are  degraded  in  mind 
and  body.’  And  to  relieve  this  suffering  he 
spared  nothing.  Hard  winter  nights  would  see 
little,  sometimes,  indeed,  very  formidable,  ex¬ 
peditions  of  charity  setting  out  from  the  vicarage, 
often  to  the  serious  impoverishment  of  Hawker’s 
own  household.  He  would  suddenly  bethink  him 
of  some  cottage  with  no  resources  against  the 
pitiless  Cornish  weather,  and  off  he  would  carry 
or  send  a  blanket  or  a  pie  or  a  bottle  of  wine  or 
brandy.  As  one  of  his  emissaries  recollected  it, 
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*  it  isn’t  once,  it’s  scores  o’  times,  he’s  looked  out 
o’  window  ...  at  night  and  shouted  to  me:  “Here, 
stay,  come  back,  Vinson”,  and  he’s  gone  into  the 
larder,  and  cut  off  great  pieces  of  meat,  and  sent 
me  with  them,  and  p’raps  brandy  or  wine,  to 
some  poor  soul;  and  he  always  gi’ed  me  a  shilling, 
either  then  or  next  day,  for  myself,  besides  meat 
and  drink.’ 

It  was  stern  stuff  that  carried  on  this  work  in 
such  conditions  for  forty  years.  Nor  did  Haw¬ 
ker’s  ministry  lack  the  more  romantic  rigours. 
His  Cornish  coast  is  grimly  famous  for  its  wrecks; 
hardly  a  generation  before  his  time  it  had  also 
been  notorious  for  its  wreckers.  It  was  no  longer 
the  thing  to  thrust  drowning  sailors  back  into 
the  sea  and  concentrate  wholly  on  the  in-coming 
salvage,  but  the  wild  scenes  on  the  sea-shore  in 
which  our  poet  so  often  took  a  part  stirred,  we 
may  be  sure,  ancestral  emotions  in  some  of  the 
participants.  The  ghoulish  terrors  had  departed, 
but  Hawker  would  still  at  times  be  met  with 
sullen  indifference  as  he  rode  in  haste  along  the 
coast  beseeching  the  fishermen  to  take  out  their 
boats.  And  even  when  the  rescue  work  went 
forward  with  a  will,  the  drama  was  fantastically 
tragic  enough.  Here  is  Hawker’s  own  account  of 
one  disaster,  to  an  East  Indiaman;  ‘crew  thirty- 
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two,  six  saved  alive,  twenty-six  drowned.  The 
channel  is  full  of  wreck-cargo— and  among  it 
corpses.  Thirteen  came  ashore  at  Bude  at  the 
time  of  the  wreck,  some  lashed  to  the  raft.  . .  .We 
have  lived  in  continual  horror  ever  since,  i.e.,  in 
sad  and  solemn  expectation  of  the  dead.  Accor¬ 
dingly  on  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  message  came  at 
night.  “A  corpse  ashore,  sir,  at Stanbury  Mouth.” 
.  .  .  My  lych  house  cleared  and  a  plank 
or  two  laid  to  receive  the  dead.  A  message. 
They  are  nearly  come.  I  go  out  into  the  moon¬ 
light  bareheaded,  and  when  I  come  near  I  greet 
the  nameless  dead  with  the  sentence — “I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life”.  They  lay  down 
their  burthen  at  my  feet.  I  look  upon  the  dead. 
Tall,  stout,  well-grown,  boots  on  and  socks.’ 
Then  a  coffin,  and  two  days  delay  before  the  law 
provides  the  warrant  to  bury,  ‘and  by  that 
time  the  poor  dissolving  carcass  of  Adam, 
seventeen  days  dead,  has  so  filled  the  surrounding 
air,  that  it  is  only  by  a  strong  effort  of  my  own, 
and  by  drenching  my  men  with  gin  (for  bearers) 
that  I  can  fulfil  that  duty  which  must  be  done.  . .’ 
And  then  another  body,  and  another,  and  ‘when 
all  is  done,  it  is  not  without  a  battle  that  we  can 
win  from  the  county  rate  about  30s.  a  corpse — 
for  each  interment  the  balance,  always  £ 2  or  £3, 
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coming  from  my  own  purse.  And  I  have  this 
day  buried  my  thirtieth  sailor  in  the  seamen’s 
burial-ground  by  the  upper  trees.’  * 

Hawker  lived  to  be  over  seventy.  He  married 
twice,  first,  when  he  was  still  at  Oxford,  a  lady 
twenty  years  his  senior,  and  secondly,  when  he 
was  over  sixty,  a  Polish  lady  by  whom  he  had 
three  daughters.  His  was  a  busy,  if  lonely  life. 
Like  most  really  happy  men,  he  was  for  all  his 
humour  subject  to  periods  of  profound  melan¬ 
choly,  and  his  sturdy  convictions  were  not  above 
waywardness.  A  silly  parson  asked  him  what 
were  his  ‘views  and  opinions.’  Hawker  pointed 
out  from  his  window  to  the  Atlantic,  the  crags, 
and  the  church  with  its  yard— ‘these  are  my 
views;  as  to  my  opinions,  I  keep  them  to  myself.’ 
In  politics  he  voted  as  he  felt  at  the  time,  now 
distressed  at  a  Conservative  defeat,  now  recording 
that  ‘it  will  always  be  to  me  a  source  of  pride, 
that  I  was  the  first,  or  well-nigh,  I  think,  the  only 
clergyman  in  this  deanery  who  voted  for  a  Free- 
trade  candidate.’  He  had  an  inspired  reverence 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  J.  G.  Godwin’s 
preface  to  the  first  collected  edition  of  Hawker’s 
poems  published  in  1879.  For  other  biographical 
details  lam  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould’s  Vicar 
of  Morwenstow,  a  book  severely  criticized  for 
inaccuracies  that  by  no  means  make  it  worthless. 
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and  affection  for  the  fabric  of  his  ancient  Mor- 
wenstow  church,  but  he  was  less  than  fastidious 
about  litter  and  dirt  inside  it.  His  curate  one 
day  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  swept  up  the 
debris  himself  surreptitiously,  ‘old  decorations  of 
the  previous  Christmas,  decayed  southernwood 
and  roses  of  the  foregoing  midsummer  festivity, 
pages  of  old  Bibles,  prayer-books  and  manuscript 
scraps  of  poetry,  match-ends,  candle  ends,  etc.’ 
He  thereupon  conveyed  his  vicar’s  shame  in  a 
wheelbarrow  to  the  parsonage  door.  Hawker  met 
him,  and  on  being  told  that  this  was  the  rubbish 
from  his  church,  requested  the  curate  to  complete 
the  pile  by  sitting  on  top  of  it,  when  he  would 
have  it  properly  attended  to. 

The  sturdy  life  was  harassed  at  the  close  by 
poverty  and  ill-health.  For  a  time  Hawker  took 
opium,  and  for  a  time  he  conceived  that  he  must 
subsist  entirely  on  a  diet  of  clotted  cream,  which 
made  him  sick.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  who  had 
long  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Cornish  poet,  remembers  going  to  Morwenstow 
in  1875,  intending  to  call  on  him,  and  on  arrival 
hearing  the  passing  bell  announcing  Hawker’s 
death  which  had  taken  place  at  Plymouth. 
Immediately  before  his  end,  when  he  was  in  a 
state  more  or  less  comatose,  Hawker  was  received 
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into  the  Roman  church;  a  somewhat  mysterious 
circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  much  unseemly 
wrangling  at  the  time.  What  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  we  do  not  know,  nor  did  its  interest 
survive  the  pious  bigots  whom  it  so  much 
concerned.  It  was  an  event  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Hawker’s  robust  and  picturesque  hey- 
dey,  or  with  his  poetry.  The  Hawker  we  care 
for  was  he  who  said  to  his  friend  Godwin  that  he 
should  like  his  poems  to  be  preserved  for  his 
children  that  they  might  know  their  father  by 
them,  that  they  might  remember,  in  his  own 
lovely  phrase,  that  ‘he  had  good  images  once  in 
his  mind.’ 

The  close  student  of  nineteenth-century  verse 
has  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  bulk  of  Hawker’s  poetry.  It  was  issued 
in  a  series  of  small  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
(after  the  prize-poem)  was  Tendrils  by  Reuben, 
1821,  to  be  followed  by  Records  of  the  Western- 
Shore,  1832,  Ecclesia,  1840,  Reeds  Shaken  with 
the  Wind  (first  and  second  series),  1843-4, 
Echoes  from  Old  Cornwall,  1846,  The  Quest  of 
the  Sangraal,  1864.  These  little  books  have  all 
become  scarce,  but  less  so  than  the  single  sheets 
on  which  Hawker  was  in  the  habit  of  circulating 
his  verses.  In  1869  these  various  publications 
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were  brought  together  in  one  volume  as  Cornish 
Ballads  and  Other  Poems,  reprinted  in  1884. 
There  have  also  been  collected  editions  of  the 
poems,  edited  respectively  by  J.  G.  Godwin,  in 
1879,  by  Alfred  Wallis,  in  1899,  and  by  C.  E. 
Byles,  in  1904.  Nevertheless,  to  more  casual 
readers,  Hawker’s  poetry  is  probably  little  known 
beyond  the  Trelawny  ballad,  and,  possibly,  the 
rather  famous  image  of  the  church  as  an  inverted 
ship,  to  be  found  in  Morwennce  Statio,  and  it  is 
chiefly  for  such  readers  that  the  present  little 
selection  is  intended.  And  Hawker  is  a  poet  who 
certainly  does  not  lose  by  selection,  even  a  rigid 
one.  To  call  him  an  unlettered  poet  would  be 
absurd,  but  he  was  a  poet  who  wrote  away  from 
the  world  of  letters.  At  his  best  he  was  none  the 
worse  for  that,  but  when  the  pressure  of  his  gift 
was  low  he  was  not  very  exacting  with  himself, 
and  there  was  no  neighbour^  authority,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  him  up  to  standard.  So  that  at 
times  he  wrote  verses  much  as  another  parson 
might  compile  his  parish  magazine.  Even  so, 
Hawker’s  magazine  would  be  a  superior  one,  but 
we  hardly  want  to  turn  over  its  pages  again.  A 
good  deal  of  his  verse  is,  in  short,  commonplace. 
But  a  little  of  it  is  anything  but  commonplace, 
and  gives  Hawker  a  secure  enough  holding  among 
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the  little  nineteenth-century  classics.  The 
Trelawny  ballad  is  as  good  as  it  can  be,  and 
poems  like  Datur  Horn  Quieti  and  The  Southern 
Cross  have  just  the  distinction  of  style  that  is 
lacking  in  much  of  his  work;  while  The  Dirge 
and  A  Christ-Cross  Rhyme  seem  to  me  to  be  pure 
enchantment.  His  one  long  poem  (other  than 
Pompeii),  The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal,  has  a  fine 
roll,  and  colour,  but  little  of  Hawker’s  peculiar 
reality  or  his  finer  vision.  It  is  an  accomplished 
and  very  readable  exercise.  But  in  his  fortunate 
moments — and  Hawker  was  a  poet  of  moments — 
such  as  have  witness  in  these  few  pages,  Hawker 
joins  his  own  company  of  Cornish  Fathers, 
celebrated  in  lines  that  he  prefixed  to  Echoes  from 
Old  Cornwall  and  afterwards  incorporated  in 
The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal — 

They  had  their  lodges  in  the  wilderness, 

Or  built  them  cells  beside  the  shadowy  sea, 
And  there  they  dwelt  with  Angels,  like  a  dream: 
So  they  unroll’d  the  volume  of  the  Book, 

And  filled  the  fields  of  the  Evangelist 
With  thoughts  as  sweet  as  flowers. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  MEN 

A  GOOD  sword  and  a  trusty  hand ! 

A  merry  heart  and  true ! 

King  James’s  men  shall  understand 
What  Cornish  lads  can  do ! 

And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when? 

And  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! 

Out  spake  their  Captain  brave  and  bold: 

A  merry  wight  was  he: — 

“If  London  Tower  were  Michael’s  hold, 

We’d  set  Trelawny  free ! 

“We’ll  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land: 

The  Severn  is  no  stay: 

With  ‘one  and  all,’  and  hand  in  hand; 

And  who  shall  bid  us  nay? 
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“And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  view. 

Come  forth !  come  forth !  ye  cowards  all: 
Here’s  men  as  good  as  you. 

“Trelawny  he’s  in  keep  and  hold: 

Trelawny  he  may  die: 

But  here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  bold 
Will  know  the  reason  why!” 


Note  by  Hawker. 

With  the  exception  of  the  choral  lines, 

‘And  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why!’ 

and  which  have  been,  ever  since  the  imprisonment 
by  James  the  Second  of  the  seven  bishops — one  of 
them  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny — a  popular  proverb 
throughout  Cornwall,  the  whole  of  this  song  was 
composed  by  me  in  the  year  1825.  I  wrote  it  under 
a  stag-horned  oak  in  Sir  Beville’s  Walk  in  Stowe 
Wood.  It  was  sent  by  me  anonymously  to  a  Ply¬ 
mouth  paper,  and  there  it  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  who  reprinted  it  at  his  private 
press  at  Eastbourne  under  the  avowed  impression 
that  it  was  the  original  ballad.  It  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  the  eulogy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
also  deemed  it  to  be  the  ancient  song.  It  was 
praised  under  the  same  persuasion  by  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  and  by  Mr.  Dickens,  who  inserted  it  at  first  as  of 
genuine  antiquity  in  his  Household  Words,  but  who 
afterwards  acknowledged  its  actual  paternity  in  the 
same  publication. 
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TWIST  thou  and  twine !  in  light  and 
gloom 

A  spell  is  on  thine  hand; 

The  wind  shall  be  thy  changeful  loom, 

Thy  web  the  shifting  sand. 

Twine  from  this  hour,  in  ceaseless  toil, 

On  BlackrockV  sullen  shore; 

Till  cordage  of  the  sand  shall  coil 
Where  crested  surges  roar. 

’Tis  for  that  hour,  when,  from  the  wave, 

Near  voices  wildly  cried; 

When  thy  stern  hand  no  succour  gave, 

The  cable  at  thy  side. 

Twist  thou  and  twine !  in  light  and  gloom 
The  spell  is  on  thine  hand; 

The  wind  shall  be  thy  changeful  loom, 

Thy  web  the  shifting  sand. 

1831. 

1  The  Blackrock  is  a  bold,  dark,  pillared  mass  of 
schist,  which  rises  midway  on  the  shore  of  Wide- 
month  Bay,  near  Bude,  and  is  held  to  be  the  lair  of 
the  troubled  spirit  of  Featherstone  the  wrecker, 
imprisoned  therein  until  he  shall  have  accomplished 
his  doom. 
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THE  DEATH-SONG  OF  HAROLD 

SURNAMED  THE  RED 


Slain  at  the  Battle  of  Camlan 


TELL  my  mother,  Swanha,  upon  Norro- 
way’s  dear  shore. 

She  will  comb  the  yellow  hair  of  her 
eldest-born  no  more; 

And  tell  the  maiden  Githa,  which  should  have 
been  my  bride, 

Thou  sawest  me  kiss  this  token,  it  was  with  me 
when  I  died. 


Bid  Hacho  fill  the  mead-bowl,  beside  my  vacant 
chair, 

And  raise  a  Runic  chorus,  for  him  who  is  not 
there; 

And  when  they  urge  the  wolf-hound,  upon  the 
failing  prey, 

Charge  Ailric  that  he  blow  one  blast,  for  the  hun¬ 
ter  far  away. 

They  came,  the  shadowy  sisters,  they  stood 
beside  my  bed. 

They  spake  of  me  last  night,  and  I  heard  the 
words  they  said; 

“Why  doth  Red  Harold  loiter?  Again  must  Odin 
say, 

We  tarry  for  an  absent  guest,  the  Fame  of 
Norroway !” 

1832. 
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AN  ELECTION  SONG 


Written  when  Sir  Salusbury  Trelawny  contested 
the  country  in  1832,  against  my  impulses  and 
judgment,  but  I  was  subdued  by  Lady  Trelawny  in 
her  peremptory  way. — R.S.H. 

ND  do  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen? 


L  ,  And  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! 

The  former  spirit  is  not  fled, 

Where  Cornish  hearts  combine, 

We  bow  before  the  noble  dead, 

And  laud  their  living  line ! 

Be  chainless  as  yon  rushing  wave, 

Free  as  your  native  airj 

But  honour  to  the  good  and  brave, 

And  homage  to  the  fair ! 

Think  on  the  warrior’s  waving  hand, 

The  patriot’s  lasting  fame, 

And  follow  o’er  the  Rocky  Land, 

The  old  Trelawny  name! 

Up  with  your  hearts,  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen ! 
They  bid  Trelawny  die: 

But  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! 


1832. 
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DATUR  HORA  QUIETI 

To  the  MS.  of  this  Poem  is  the  following  note:-— 
"Why  do  you  wish  the  burial  to  be  at  five  o’clock?” 
“Because  it  was  the  time  at  which  he  used  to  leave 
work.” 

“  T  eve  should  be  the  time,”  they  said, 

To  close  their  brother’s  narrow  bed: 
’Tis  at  that  pleasant  hour  of  day 

The  labourer  treads  his  homeward  way. 

His  work  was  o’er,  his  toil  was  done, 

And  therefore  with  the  set  of  sun, 

To  wait  the  wages  of  the  dead. 

We  laid  our  hireling  on  his  bed. 

"So  when  even  was  come,  the  Lord  of  the  Vine¬ 
yard  saith  unto  his  steward,  call  the  labourers,  and 
give  them  their  hire.” — Saint  Matthew  xx.  8. 

Among  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  the 
burial  of  the  dead  usually  takes  place  in  the  evening, 
because  the  bearers  have  then  “left  work.” 
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MODRYB  MARY  A— AUNT  MARY 


A  CHRISTMAS  CHANT 

In  old  and  simple-hearted  Cornwall,  the  household 
names  “Uncle”  and  “Aunt”  were  uttered  and  used 
as  they  are  to  this  day  in  many  countries  of  the 
East,  not  only  as  phrases  of  kindred,  but  as  words 
of  kindly  greeting  and  tender  respect.  It  was  in  the 
spirit,  therefore,  of  this  touching  and  graphic 
usage,  that  they  were  wont  on  the  Tamar  side  to 
call  the  Mother  of  God  in  their  loyal  language 
Modryb  Marya,  or  Aunt  Mary. 

NOW  of  all  the  trees  by  the  king’s  highway, 
Which  do  you  love  the  best? 

0 !  the  one  that  is  green  upon  Christmas 
Day, 

The  bush  with  the  bleeding  breast. 

Now  the  holly  with  her  drops  of  blood  for  me 
For  that  is  our  dear  Aunt  Mary’s  tree. 


Its  leaves  are  sweet  with  our  Saviour’s  Name, 
’Tis  a  plant  that  loves  the  poor: 

Summer  and  winter  it  shines  the  same, 
Beside  the  cottage  door. 

O !  the  holly  with  her  drops  of  blood  for  me: 
For  that  is  our  kind  Aunt  Mary’s  tree. 

’Tis  a  bush  that  the  birds  will  never  leave: 
They  sing  in  it  all  day  long; 
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But  sweetest  of  all  upon  Christmas  Eve, 

Is  to  hear  the  robin’s  song. 

’Tis  the  merriest  sound  upon  earth  and  sea: 

For  it  comes  from  our  own  Aunt  Mary’s  tree. 

So,  of  all  that  grow  by  the  king’s  highway, 

I  love  that  tree  the  best; 

’Tis  a  bower  for  the  birds  upon  Christmas  Day, 
The  bush  of  the  bleeding  breast. 

O !  the  holly  with  her  drops  of  blood  for  me: 

For  that  is  our  sweet  Aunt  Mary’s  tree. 


MORWENN.E  statio 

The  Stow,  or  the  place,  of  St.  Morwenna; 
hence  the  Breviate,  hodie,  Morwenstow 

MY  Saxon  shrine !  the  only  ground 

Wherein  this  weary  heart  hath  rest: 
What  years  the  birds  of  God  have  found 
Along  thy  walls  their  sacred  nest ! 

The  storm — the  blast — the  tempest  shock, 
Have  beat  upon  those  walls  in  vain; 

She  stands- — a  daughter  of  the  rock — 

The  changeless  God’s  eternal  fane. 

Firm  was  their  faith,  the  ancient  bands, 

The  wise  of  heart  in  wood  and  stone; 

Who  reared,  with  stem  and  trusting  hands, 
These  dark  grey  towers  of  days  unknown 
They  fill’d  these  aisles  with  many  a  thought, 
They  bade  each  nook  some  truth  reveal: 

The  pillar’d  arch  its  legends  brought, 

A  doctrine  came  with  roof  and  wall. 

Huge,  mighty,  massive,  hard,  and  strong, 
Were  the  choice  stones  they  lifted  then: 

The  vision  of  their  hope  was  long, 

They  knew  their  God,  those  faithful  men. 
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They  pitch’d  no  tent  for  change  or  death, 
No  home  to  last  man’s  shadowy  day; 
There !  there !  the  everlasting  breath, 
Would  breathe  whole  centuries  away. 


See  now,  along  that  pillar’d  aisle, 

The  graven  arches,  firm  and  fair: 
They  bend  their  shoulders  to  the  toil, 
And  lift  the  hollo-w  roof  in  air. 

A  sign !  beneath  the  ship  we  stand, 

The  inverted  vessel’s  arching  side; 
Forsaken — when  the  fisher-band 
Went  forth  to  sweep  a  mightier  tide. 


Pace  we  the  ground !  our  footsteps  tread 
A  cross — the  builder’s  holiest  form: 

That  awful  couch,  where  once  was  shed 
The  blood,  with  man’s  forgiveness  warm. 
And  here,  just  where  His  mighty  breast 
Throb’d  the  last  agony  away, 

They  bade  the  voice  of  worship  rest, 

And  white-robed  Levites  pause  and  pray. 


Mark !  the  rich  rose  of  Sharon’s  bowers 
Curves  in  the  paten’s  mystic  mould’ 
The  lily,  lady  of  the  flowers, 

Her  shape  must  yonder  chalice  hold. 
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Types  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son, 

The  twain  in  this  dim  chancel  stand: 

The  badge1  of  Norman  banners,  one 
And  one  a  crest  of  English  land. 

How  all  things  glow  with  life  and  thought, 
Where’er  our  faithful  fathers  trod ! 

The  very  ground  with  speech  is  fraught, 

The  air  is  eloquent  of  God. 

In  vain  would  doubt  or  mockery  hide 
The  buried  echoes  of  the  past; 

A  voice  of  strength,  a  voice  of  pride, 

Here  dwells  amid  the  storm  and  blast. 

Still  points  the  tower,  and  pleads  the  bell; 

The  solemn  arches  breathe  in  stone; 

Window  and  wall  have  lips  to  tell 
The  mighty  faith  of  days  unknown. 

Yea!  flood,  and  breeze,  and  battle-shock 
Shall  beat  upon  this  church  in  vain: 

She  stands,  a  daughter  of  the  rock, 

The  changeless  God’s  eternal  fane. 

1  The  rose  and  the  fleur-de-lys,  adopted  from  Song 
of  Solomon  ii.  r;  were  used  as  ecclesiastical  emblems 
some  centuries  before  they  were  assumed  into  the 
shields  of  Normandy  and  England. 


“I  AM  THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE 
LIFE,  SAITH  THE  LORD !” 

May,  1840 

WE  stood  beside  an  opening  grave, 

By  fair  Morwenna’s  walls  of  grey: 

Our  hearts  were  hush’d — the  God  who 

gave 

Had  called  a  sister-soul  away. 

Hark !  what  wild  tones  around  us  float: 

The  chaunting  cuckoo’s  double  note ! 

We  uttered  there  the  solemn  sound — 

“Man  that  is  born  from  flesh  of  Eve, 

The  banished  flower  of  Eden’s  ground. 

Hath  but  a  little  time  to  live;” — 

And  still,  amid  each  pausing  word, 

The  strange  cry  of  that  secret  bird. 

“Ashes  to  ashes — dust  to  dust” — 

The  last  farewell  we  sadly  said. 

Our  mighty  hope — our  certain  trust — 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Again,  all  air,  it  glides  around, 

A  voice ! — the  spirit  of  a  sound. 
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A  doctrine  dwells  in  that  deep  tone; 

A  truth  is  borne  on  yonder  wing; 

Long  years !  long  years !  the  note  is  known — 
The  blessed  messenger  of  spring ! 

Thus  saith  that  pilgrim  of  the  skies: 

“Lo !  all  which  dieth  shall  arise !” 

Rejoice !  though  dull  with  wintry  gloom 
Love’s  sepulchre  and  sorrow’s  night, 

The  sun  shall  visit  depth  and  tomb 
A  season  of  eternal  light ! 

Like  the  glad  bosom  of  the  rose. 

The  mound  shall  burst — the  grave  unclose 

Yea!  soothed  by  that  unvarying  song 
What  generations  here  have  trod ! 

What  winds  have  breathed  that  sound  along, 
Fit  signal  of  the  changeless  God ! 

Hark !  yet  again  the  echoes  float. 

The  chaunting  cuckoo’s  double  note ! 
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THE  WESTERN  SHORE 


"“Nunc  scio  quid  sit  amor,  duns  in  cotibus  ilium” 
MDCCCXL 

THOU  lovely  land !  where,  kindling, 
throng 

Scenes  that  should  breathe  the  soul  of 

song; 

Home  of  high  hopes  that  once  were  mine 
Of  loftier  verse  and  nobler  line ! 


’Tis  past — the  quench’d  volcano’s  tide 
Sleeps  well  within  the  mountain-side; 
Henceforth  shall  time’s  cold  touch  control 
The  warring  Hecla  of  my  soul. 

Welcome !  wild  rock  and  lonely  shore, 

Where  round  my  days  dark  seas  shall  roar; 

And  thy  gray  fane,  Morwenna,  stand 
The  beacon  of  the  Eternal  Land ! 

My  glebe  occupies  a  position  of  wild  and  singular 
beauty:  its  western  boundary  is  the  sea,  skirted  by 
tall  and  tremendous  cliffs,  and  near  their  brink,  with 
the  exquisite  taste  of  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  is 
placed  the  church.  The  original  and  proper  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  parish  is  Morwenstow — that  is, 
Morwenna’s  Stow  or  Station — but  it  has  been 
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corrupted  by  recent  usage,  like  many  other  local 
names.  Halfway  down  a  precipitous  cliff  near  the 
church  there  still  survives,  with  its  perpetual  water 
but  ruined  walls,  the  Well  of  Morwenna,  an  old 
baptismal  fount;  and  another,  the  vicarage  Well  of 
St.  John,  is  used  in  the  church  in  regeneration  to 
this  day. 


THE  EXILE'S  TEXT 
Jeremiah  xxii.  16 


WEEP  ye  not  for  the  dead:  they  sleep 

In  hallowed  slumbers,  calm  and  deep; 
Their  bed,  the  scenery  of  their  birth, 
The  dust  around  them,  Hebrew  earth ! 

They  cease — and  yet  bemoan  them  not: 

Their  tombs  are  in  the  blessed  spot 
Where  hearth,  and  home,  and  altar  stand, 

With  Aaron’s  shrine  and  Judah’s  land  1 

But  weep  ye  sore  for  us:  we  go 
Where  rivers  of  the  stranger  flow, 

And  Gentile  winds  must  bear  along 
The  Lord’s — the  God  of  Jacob’s  song! 

We  travel  to  the  graves  unknown— 

To  die,  in  cities  not  our  own; 

False  feet  our  sepulchres  will  tread, 

A  breathing  nation  of  the  dead. 

Bel’s  loathsome  land !  and  Nebo’s  sky! 

Our  flesh  will  shudder  where  we  lie; — 

Bone  to  his  bone  will  cleave  and  creep 
From  the  vile  earth  around  our  sleep. 
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But  they— the  dead  by  Jordan’s  stream — 
They  hear  those  waters  where  they  dream 
The  floods  that  fall  by  Abraham’s  cave, 
And  Rachel’s  tomb,  and  Isaac’s  grave ! 

Then  mourn  ye  not  for  them:  their  sleep 
Is  pure  and  blessed,  calm  and  deep; 

But  grieve,  yea,  grieve  for  us:  we  go 
Where  rivers  of  the  stranger  flow ! 

No  more !  no  more !  oh,  never  more 
The  hills,  the  trees,  the  ocean-shore ! 

Ah !  Salem,  Gilead,  Lebanon, 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  your  God,  is  gone ! 
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c 


THE  FIGURE-HEAD  OF  THE  CALEDONIA 
AT  HER  CAPTAIN’S  GRAVE 


WE  laid  them  in  their  lowly  rest, 

The  strangers  of  a  distant  shore; 
We  smoothed  the  green  turf  on  their 
breast, 

’Mid  baffled  Ocean’s  angry  roar; 

And  there,  the  relique  of  the  storm. 

We  fixed  fair  Scotland’s  figured  form. 

She  watches  by  her  bold,  her  brave, 

Her  shield  towards  the  fatal  sea: 

Their  cherished  lady  of  the  wave 
Is  guardian  of  their  memory. 

Stern  is  her  look,  but  calm,  for  there 
No  gale  can  rend  or  billow  bear. 

Stand,  silent  image !  stately  stand, 

Where  sighs  shall  breathe  and  tears  be  shed, 
And  many  a  heart  of  Cornish  land, 

Will  soften  for  the  stranger  dead. 

They  came  in  paths  of  storm;  they  found 
This  quiet  home  in  Christian  ground 

1841. 
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ISHA  CHERIOTH 


THEY  say  his  sin  was  dark  and  deep, 
Men  shudder  at  his  name — 

They  spurn  at  me  because  I  weep, 
They  call  my  sorrow,  shame. 

I  know  not !  I  remember  well 
Our  city’s  native  street, 

The  path — the  olive  trees — the  dell 
Where  Cherioth’s  daughters  meet: 

And  there,  where  clustering  vineyards  rest, 
And  palms  look  forth  above. 

He  kindled  in  my  maiden-breast 
The  glory  of  his  love ! 

He  left  me — but  with  holier  thought, 

Bound  for  a  mightier  scene; 

In  proud  Capernaum’s  path  he  sought 
The  noble  Nazarene ! 

They  tell  of  treachery  bought  and  sold — 
Perchance  their  words  be  truth — 

I  only  see  the  scenes  of  old; 

I  hear  his  voice  in  youth. 
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And  I  sit,  as  Rizpah  sate, 

Where  life  and  hope  are  fled, 

I  sought  him  not  in  happier  state, 

I  will  not  leave  my  dead ! 

No !  I  must  weep,  though  all  around 
Be  hatred  and  despair; 

One  sigh  shall  soothe  this  fatal  ground, 
A  Cherioth  maiden’s  prayer! 
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THE  DIRGE 


‘The  first  line  of  these  verses  haunted  the  memory 
and  the  lips  of  a  good  and  blameless  young  farmer 
who  died  in  my  parish  some  years  ago.  It  was,  as  I 
conceive,  a  fragment  of  some  forgotten  dirge,  of 
which  he  could  remember  no  more.  But  it  was  his 
strong  desire  that  “the  words”  should  be  “put  upon 
his  headstone,”  and  he  wished  me  also  to  write 
“some  other  words,  to  make  it  complete.”  I 
fulfilled  his  entreaty,  and  the  stranger  who  visits 
my  churchyard  will  find  this  dirge  carven  in  stone, 
"in  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just,”  and  to  the 
praise  of  the  dead,  Richard  Cann,  whose  soul  was 
carried  by  the  angels  into  Paradise  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1842.’ 

SING  from  the  chamber  to  the  grave !” 

Thus  did  the  dead  man  say: 

“A  sound  of  melody  I  crave, 

Upon  my  burial-day. 

“Bring  forth  some  tuneful  instrument, 

And  let  your  voices  rise: 

My  spirit  listened,  as  it  went, 

To  music  of  the  skies. 

“Sing  sweetly  while  you  travel  on, 

And  keep  the  funeral  slow: — 

The  angels  sing  where  I  am  gone, 

And  you  should  sing  below. 
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“Sing  from  the  threshold  to  the  porch. 
Until  you  hear  the  bell; 

And  sing  you  loudly  in  the  church 
The  Psalms  I  love  so  well. 

“Then  bear  me  gently  to  my  grave, 
And  as  you  pass  along, 

Remember,  ’twas  my  wish  to  have 
A  pleasant  funeral  song. 

“So  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  f 
And  though  my  flesh  decay, 

My  soul  shall  sing  among  the  just 
Until  the  Judgment  day.” 

1842. 
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A  CHRIST-CROSS  RHYME 


CHRIST  His  Cross  shall  be  my  speed,. 
Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  read: 
That  in  church  on  holy  day 
I  may  chant  the  psalm  and  pray. 

Let  me  learn,  that  I  may  know 
What  the  shining  windows  show: 

Where  the  lovely  Lady  stands, 

With  that  bright  Child  in  her  hands. 

Teach  me  letters,  a,  35,  c, 

Till  that  I  shall  able  be 

Signs  to  know  and  words  to  frame, 

And  to  spell  sweet  Jesus’  Name. 

Then,  dear  Master,  will  I  look. 

Day  and  night  in  that  fair  book, 

Where  the  tales  of  saints  are  told, 

With  their  pictures,  all  in  gold. 

Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  say 
Vesper- verse  and  matin-lay: 

So  when  I  to  God  shall  plead, 

Christ  His  Cross  shall  be  my  speed, 

1845. 
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“BE  OF  GOOD  CHEER!” 


COME;  stand  upon  the  deck,  and  fish  for 
men ! 

Let  down  and  haul,  it  is  Saint 
Andrew’s  day  ; 

Take  we  the  allotted  side,  and  watch  for  prey ! 
We  toil  all  night  for  nought ! — we  cast  again: 
They  who  are  fain  a  multitude  to  hold, 

Break  their  smooth  gear,  and  not  a  fish  enfold ! 
The  meek  and  patient  catch  not:  tell  me  then 
What  is  our  vision? — what  the  crafty  toil 
Whereby  to  win  the  draught  and  share  the 
spoil? 

It  was  on  such  a  day — the  where  and  when — 
Empty  the  basket — desolate  and  bare 
The  ship  of  Galilee — yet,  faithful  there, 

The  brethren  watch’d  the  deep  with  patient  ken — 
Simon  and  Andrew  sate,  and  calm  on  board 
Mended  their  nets —  and  waited  for  the  Lord ! 

St.  Andrew’s  Day,  1849. 
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TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  LAUREATE, 
D.C.L. 

ON  HIS  “IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING” 

THEY  told  me  in  their  shadowy  phrase, 
Caught  from  a  tale  gone  by, 

That  Arthur,  King  of  Cornish  praise, 
Died  not,  and  would  not  die ! 

Dreams  had  they,  that,  in  fairy  bowers, 

Their  living  warrior  lies; 

Or  wears  a  garland  of  the  flowers 
That  grow  in  Paradise ! 

I  read  the  Rune  with  deeper  ken, 

And  thus  the  myth  I  trace: — 

A  bard  should  rise,  mid  future  men. 

The  mightiest  of  his  race. 

He  would  great  Arthur’s  deeds  rehearse. 

On  grey  Dundagel’s  shore; 

And  so,  the  King,  in  laurelled  verse, 

Shall  live,  and  die  no  more ! 

August,  1859. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS 


THREE  ancient  men  in  Bethlehem’s  cave, 
With  awful  wonder  stand: 

A  voice  had  called  them  from  their  grave, 

In  some  far  Eastern  land. 

They  lived:  they  trod  the  former  earth, 

When  the  old  waters  swelled. 

The  Ark,  that  womb  of  second  birth. 

Their  house  and  lineage  held. 

Pale  Japhet  bows  the  knee  with  gold, 

Bright  Sem  sweet  incense  brings, 

And  Cham  the  myrrh  his  fingers  hold: 

Lo !  the  three  Orient  Kings. 

Types  of  the  total  earth,  they  hailed 
The  signal’s  starry  frame; 

Shuddering  with  second  life,  they  quailed 
At  the  Child  Jesu’s  Name. 

Then  slow  the  Patriarchs  turned  and  trod, 

And  this  their  parting  sigh: 

“Our  eyes  have  seen  the  living  God, 

And  now- — once  more  to  die.” 

Feast  of  the  Epiphany  1859. 

The  Southern  Cross. 

It  is  chronicled  in  an  old  Armenian  myth,  that 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  were  none  other  than  the 
three  sons  of  Noe,  and  that  they  were  raised  from 
the  dead  to  represent,  and  to  do  homage  for  all 
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mankind,  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem.  Other  legends 
are  also  told’  one  that  these  patriarch  princes  of  the 
flood  did  not  ever  die,  but  were  rapt  away  alive  into 
Enoch’s  paradise,  and  were  then  recalled  to  begin 
the  solemn  gesture  of  world-wide  worship  to  the 
King-bom  Child.  Another  saying  holds,  that  when 
their  days  were  full,  these  Arkite  fathers  fell  asleep, 
and  were  laid  at  rest  in  a  cavern  of  Ararat,  until 
Messias  was  born,  and  that  then  an  angel  aroused 
them  from  the  slumber  of  ages  to  bow  down  and  to 
hail  as  the  heralds  of  many  nations  the  Awful  Child. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the  Mystic  Magi  were 
Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet,  in  their  first  or  second 
existence,  under  their  own  names,  or  those  of  other 
men;  or  whether  they  were  three  long-descended 
and  royal  sages  from  the  loins  or  the  land  of  Balaam 
— one  thing  has  been  delivered  for  very  record,  that 
supernatural  shape  of  clustering  orbs,  which  was 
embodied  suddenly  from  surrounding  light,  and 
framed  to  be  the  beacon  of  their  westward  way, 
was  and  is  the  Southern  Cross.  It  was  not  a  solitary 
signal-fire,  but  a  miraculous  constellation:  a  pentacle 
of  stars  whereof  two  shone  for  the  Transome,  and 
three  for  the  Stock,  and  which  went  above  and 
before  the  travellers  day  and  night  radiantly,  until 
it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  Child  lay. 
And  then!  what  then?  must  these  faithful  orbs 
dissolve  and  die?  shall  the  gleaming  trophy  fall? 
Nay — not  so.  When  it  had  fulfilled  the  piety  of  its 
first-bom  office,  it  arose,  and  amid  the  vassalage  of 
every  stellar  and  material  law,  it  moved  onward  and 
on,  obedient  to  the  impulse  of  God  the  Trinity, 
journeying  evermore  towards  the  South,  until  that 
starry  image  arrived  in  the  predestined  sphere  of 
future  and  perpetual  abode:  to  bend,  as  to  this  day 
it  bends,  above  the  Peaceful  Sea,  in  everlasting 

memorial  of  the  Child  Jesus — The  Southern  Cross. 

* 


*  * 
* 

* 
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KING  ARTHUR’S  WAES-HAEL 


THE  RUBRIC 

When  the  brown  bowl  is  filled  for  yule,  let  the 
dome  or  upper  half  be  set  on;  then  let  the  waes- 
haelers  kneel  one  by  one  and  draw  up  the  wine  with 
their  reeds  through  the  two  bosses  at  the  rim.  Let 
one  breath  only  be  drawn  by  each  of  the  morice  for 
his  waes-hael.  (Waes  in  this  word  is  sounded 
Waze.) 


WAES-HAEL  for  knight  and  dame ! 
0 !  merry  be  their  dole; 
Drink-hael!  in  Jesu’s  name 
We  fill  the  tawny  bowl; 

But  cover  down  the  curving  crest, 

Mould  of  the  Orient  Lady’s  breast. 


Waes-hael!  yet  lift  no  lid: 

Drain  ye  the  reeds  for  wine. 
Drink-hael !  the  milk  was  hid 
That  soothed  that  Babe  divine; 
Hushed,  as  this  hollow  channel  flows, 
He  drew  the  balsam  from  the  rose. 


Waes-hael !  thus  glowed  the  breast 
Where  a  God  yearned  to  cling; 
Drink-hael!  so  Jesu  pressed 
Life  from  its  mystic  spring; 

Then  hush,  and  bend  in  reverent  sign, 
And  breathe  the  thrilling  reeds  for  wine. 
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Waes-hael !  in  shadowy  scene, 

Lo !  Christmas  children  we; 
Drink-hael !  behold  we  lean 
At  a  far  Mother’s  knee; 

To  dream,  that  thus  her  bosom  smiled, 
And  learn  the  lip  of  Bethlehem’s  Child. 

i860. 


NOTE 

The  rounded  shape  of  the  bowl  for  waes-hael  was 
intended  to  recall  the  image  of  a  mother’s  breast; 
and  thus  it  was  meant,  with  a  touching  simplicity, 
to  blend  the  thought  of  our  Christmas  gladness  with 
the  earliest  nurture  of  the  child  Jesus. 
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A  CROON  ON  HENNACLIFF 


THUS  said  the  rushing  raven, 
Unto  his  hungry  mate: 

“Ho !  gossip !  for  Bude  Haven: 
There  be  corpses  six  or  eight. 

Cawk !  cawk !  the  crew  and  skipper 
Are  wallowing  in  the  sea: 

So  there’s  a  savoury  supper 
For  my  old  dame  and  me.” 

“Cawk!  gaffer!  thou  art  dreaming. 
The  shore  hath  wreckers  bold; 
Would  rend  the  yelling  seamen 
From  the  clutching  billows’  hold. 
Cawk!  cawk!  they’d  bound  for  booty 
Into  the  dragon’s  den: 

And  shout,  for  ‘death  or  duty,’ 

If  the  prey  were  drowning  men.” 

Loud  laughed  the  listening  surges, 

At  the  guess  our  grandame  gave: 
You  might  call  them  Boanerges, 

From  the  thunder  of  their  wave. 
And  mockery  followed  after 
The  sea-birds’  jeering  brood: 

That  filled  the  skies  with  laughter, 
From  Lundy  Light  to  Bude. 
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“Cawk!  cawk !”  then  said  the  raven, 
“I  am  fourscore  years  and  ten: 

Yet  never  in  Bude  Haven 
Did  I  croak  for  rescued  men. — 
They  will  save  the  Captain’s  girdle, 
And  shirt,  if  shirt  there  be: 

But  leave  their  blood  to  curdle, 

For  my  old  dame  and  me.” 

So  said  the  rushing  raven 
Unto  his  hungry  mate: 

“Ho!  gossip!  for  Bude  Haven: 

There  be  corpses  six  or  eight. 

Cawk !  cawk !  the  crew  and  skipper. 

Are  wallowing  in  the  sea: 

0  what  a  savoury  supper 
For  my  old  dame  and  me.” 


TO  EVA  VALENTINE 


ON  HER  SIXTH  BIRTHDAY,  MAY  l6,  1864. 


OUEEN  of  the  months !  thy  starry  bloom 
Floods  with  glad  hues  our  Cornish 
combe; 

Thy  birds  are  loud  with  heaven’s  own  mirth — 
Hast  thou  no  song  for  Eva’s  birth? 
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No  tempest  woke,  no  winds  were  wild  , 
To  greet  thy  dawn,  my  gentle  child; 

But  first  in  summer’s  loveliest  bowers 
Thy  voice  was  heard  amid  the  flowers. 

So  was  thy  name,  the  garden  bride, 
Thrilled  at  its  sound  with  joy  and  pride: 
Her  Eden  held  one  fatal  tree: 

Be  earth  all  paradise  to  thee! 

Ah !  Eva !  she,  our  mother,  stood 
At  once  in  noon-day  w'omanhood: 

In  her  full  eyes  there  could  not  shine 
The  simple  witchery  of  thine. 

Yet,  ’mid  the  conscious  trees,  began 
The  war  that  won  her  vassal,  man: 

He  saw  his  freedom  in  the  skies, 

And  lost  it  for  his  lady’s  eyes. 

So  thou,  when  woman’s  love  shall  warm 
The  pulses  of  thy  thrilling  form, 

Unfold,  for  one  dear  thrall  to  rest. 

The  paradise  of  Eva’s  breast. 

1864. 
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